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OLD EMBROIDERIES IN THE MUSEUM! 


THREE ENGLISH EMBROIDERIES 


MBROIDERY has been used as decoration for costume in 
England from early times; but in the sixteenth century 
there was a marked increase in the use of embroidered costume. 
This trend was due in part to the Reformation, which practi- 
cally put an end to ecclesiastical embroidery and was indirectly 
responsible for turning the skill and talent hitherto employed 
by the Church to secular needlework. The sixteenth century 
brought with it an increase of luxury and of rich and costly 
apparel: costume was much embroidered, the designs became 
richer and the quality of workmanship very fine. Henry the 
VIII’s portrait by Holbein testifies to the king’s love of mag- 
nificence and personal adornment and shows his costume re- 
splendent with gold embroidery. His wife, Catherine of Aragon, 
was a skilled embroiderer, and tradition credits her with having 
introduced into England a type of embroidery which found 
great favor at that time. This was known as Spanish work, or 
black work, an embroidery usually done entirely in black silk 
on linen, but sometimes enriched with gold and with silver 
thread. This work was used on various articles of apparel, tunics 
and caps for men and for women, as well as on household pieces 
such as hangings, coverlets, and pillow cases. Black work be- 
came very popular during Elizabeth’s reign, and as she herself 
was a needlewoman of no mean attainments, the art of the 
needle received great encouragement. Many fine pieces of black 
work as well as other types of embroidery come from her period. 
Two black and gold Elizabethan embroideries recently ac- 
quired date from the last years of the sixteenth century and are 
well preserved examples of the work of that period. Both pieces 
are caps, one of the coif, or hood, type and the other a small 


1 The third in a series of articles on this subject. The first appeared in the Bulletin for October, 
1930; the second, February, 1933. 
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triangular piece which was worn either as a cap or as a front 
piece to the other cap. Some pieces of this second type still exist, 
with ties at the ends to fasten around the head, the front point 
being fastened to the hair by a pin or jewel. This triangular cap 
was also worn low down at the back of the head to prevent the 
pomaded hair from coming in contact with the starched ruff, 
a practical arrangement, since the cost of starching ruffs was 
high at this period, ten shillings a ruff.’ Portraits of the time 
show the triangular piece in use. The Annual published by the 
Walpole Society reproduces a portrait of Lady Wentworth and 
her three children, in which a girl wears this type of cap pinned 
to her hair, with the point coming over the forehead. The same 
volume reproduces a portrait of Sir Robert Sidney’s family, in 
which Lady Sidney wears thecaplowdownat theback of the head.” 

The caps owned by the Museum are embroidered on linen, 
which has now taken on a rich, brown tone. The design, the 
same on both, is of interlacing scrolls with floral and fruit 
motifs based on Italian designs; for England at that period was 
strongly influenced by Italian art. Within the design individual 
English motifs appear: the Tudor rose, the carnation, the 
honeysuckle, and the acorn. The alternating use of black and 
gold thread gives a sumptuous appearance to the embroidery; 
this effect is further enhanced by sequins, which are scattered 
over the surface. The embroidery is in relief; the petals of the 
flowers are padded with linen covered by metallic thread stitches. 

The design is embroidered in various lace stitches, with gold 
thread for the stems and pointed framework and alternating 
black and gold for the leaves and flowers. The gold metallic 
thread is silver gilt cut into fine strips and wound on a buff 
silk thread, or core. The silver thread used for much of the 
black work is also composed of fine strips of metal wound on a 
white silk core. The contrast of black and gold is further en- 
hanced by a black silk thread, which in places is run under the 
silver and the gold threads. Some details are worked entirely in 
black silk. The cap is edged with a looped stitch of gold thread 
and with loops of linen thread. Larger loops of linen run along 
the back edge of the cap, and it was by these that the cap was 


1 Seligman and Hughes, Domestic Needlework, p. 11. 
2 The Third Annual Volume of the Walpole Society, 1913-1914 (Oxford, 1914), pls. X, XI. 
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drawn together at the back. The three cornered piece is also 
edged with a looped stitch of gold thread. 

A third English embroidery recently acquired is of a slightly 
later period. It dates from the early seventeenth century, the 
period of James I. It presents marked contrasts to the Eliza- 
bethan pieces in the naturalism of its design and in its many 
gay colors. It is part of a curtain or bedspread; the embroidery 
is done in silk on a fine white linen, and consists of floral sprays, 
which in the alternate rows are staggered in position, and which 
are repeated every sixth row. The motifs include the favorite 
English flowers and plants so often mentioned in the literature 
of the day. The carnation, cornflower, columbine, foxglove, 
hazelnut, honeysuckle, strawberry, thistle, cranesbill, rose, 
pansy, daffodil, and marigold appear in charming profusion. 
Flies and moths and other insects are scattered among the 
flowers, and a squirrel sits on a spray eating a hazelnut. The 
embroidery is probably based on a sheet of designs from a 
pattern book; for from the late sixteenth century onwards 
publishers were busy issuing sheets and books of designs for 
embroiderers and workers of all kinds. 

The embroidery is done in floss silk in a fine satin stitch for 
the flowers, couching for the leaves, French knots for the centers 
of the flowers, and stem stitch appropriately for the stems. The 
colors are used naturalistically with shading, so that there is a 
gay profusion of colors harmonized by the greens and golden 
yellows. The side edges are finished with a line of blue silk 
buttonhole stitch. The embroideries will be on exhibition in 
Gallery I with the recent accessions. | GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 


EDUCATIONAL PLANS FOR 
1934-35 


As the cooler days of autumn bring each year a renewed interest 
in studies, crowds of children and grown people begin flocking 
to the Museum as usual for the opening of the season’s activities. 
Before considering the work of the coming season, however, it 
may be well to throw a moment’s backward glance at the work 
of the past summer. For the past three years the Museum’s 
summer work has been developing rapidly, and its further in- 
crease this year suggests that summer may come to be one of 
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the most important periods for Museum education, instead of 
a mere hiatus between spring and fall. 

The summer season presents at least two advantages over 
others from the standpoint of art instruction. In the first place, 
the children are on vacation, with plenty of leisure, and are not 
rushing to keep up with the fast moving schedule of the school 
year. Their visits to the Museum can be longer and less rushed, 
and they can be in a state of mind more favorable to both 
enjoyment and production in art. In the second place, they can 
work outdoors, especially in the beautiful Fine Arts Garden in 
front of the Museum, with the direct inspiration of the forms 
of nature and the designs of landscape art. The Museum’s 
classes this summer have been held mostly out-of-doors with 
only an occasional meeting in the building. They have all 
stressed the relationship between learning to observe and appre- 
ciate nature itself, and learning to appreciate and emulate the 
ways in which art transforms nature into pictorial design. With 
the aid of the Holden fund for outdoor art, the Educational 
Department was able to carry on the summer outdoor sketching 
class, free to all boys and girls, 8 to 18 years of age, on Wednes- 
day mornings, with a regular weekly attendance of 350. The 
Garden Center assisted in the study of trees and flowers. 
Another new venture was the starting of the special class for 
high school students, which was carefully chosen by an entrance 
test in the spring. Other new classes were composed of young 
people from nearby churches for the study of Christian archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting. For the first time, Museum 
story hours and moving pictures were made regular weekly 
events. For next summer, still further developments are in 
prospect, and interested parents may find it worth while to 
plan ahead for them. 

Each fall and winter season, it is the practice of the Depart- 
ment of Education to concentrate upon some one phase of its 
many-sided work, usually one that has been comparatively 
undeveloped, and to bring it into line with the others. For this 
coming season, the high school level has been chosen as a field 
for special effort. This level has been recognized as one of great 
importance in the artistic development of the individual, and 
as one for which suitable opportunities and teaching methods 
are rarely available. Both in its own classes, and in codperation 
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with secondary schools throughout Greater Cleveland, the 
Museum is inaugurating a campaign to interest high school 
students in art, and to make the Museum the sort of place 
which will attract them as it does their parents and their younger 
brothers and sisters. Conferences with high school teachers are 
being held regularly on the relation of art to the rest of the 
curriculum and experimental classes with Museum materials 
are being conducted in the high schools. In the Saturday morn- 
ing work for members’ children, conducted in the Museum 
studios, the oldest group will for the first time have an oppor- 
tunity to work with marionettes—an art of never failing interest 
to both old and young—in designing, making and operating 
these fascinating puppets and their backgrounds. 

Last year, the Saturday morning work was enriched by many 
special features, and others will be provided this year—for 
example, the colored moving pictures of opening flowers. Last 
year, the moving pictures of under-sea life in the South Seas 
inspired a host of imaginative pictures, and the expert dancers, 
primitive, peasant, and modern, did likewise. Such features, 
with new additions, will be continued. 

In the galleries a series of important exhibitions is in store for 
the friends of the Museum this season. To an extent never 
before attempted, the activities of the Department of Educa- 
tion will be linked up with these special exhibits. All Saturday 
morning classes will have a chance to visit and study them. 
Announcements of the exhibitions are being mailed to all schools 
in the community and teachers are invited to schedule their 
class visits accordingly. Both the Friday evening and the 
Sunday afternoon lectures have been arranged to fit in as far 
as practicable with this schedule of exhibitions: for example, 
while the show of Machine Art is here, that subject will be dis- 
cussed by special lecturers, and the same will be done when 
the Theatre Arts exhibit is on view. In the Children’s Museum 
exhibits of special interest to children are planned, such as one 
of Mexican Children’s drawings, one of Cuban Dolls, and one 
of Miniature Beds made by Campfire Girls. In the Educational 
Corridor the exhibit of Walt Disney’s drawings will be no doubt 
a magnet to children while it stays. 

Although no radical innovations are in prospect in work for 
adults, improvements in detail are being planned. Special steps 
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are being taken by staff members to assist women’s clubs in 
preparing their programs, and in providing them all possible 
facilities, lectures, and material. With Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, the Museum is further strengthening its contacts through 
giving instruction in art to students in several colleges of the 
University. Meanwhile, several members of the Educational 
staff are improving their own qualifications for their work by 
taking their master’s degrees in art at the Graduate School. 
Some interesting new courses for adult members of the Museum 
are being started. A complete list of these courses, with descrip- 
tive notes, may now be secured at the office of the Department 
of Education. It includes such additions as Medieval Art, the 
History of Crafts, Twentieth-Century Drawing, Painting and 
Sculpture, Contemporary Industrial Arts, Baroque Art, the 
Psychology of Art, and Comparative Cultural History. The 
Oriental Art course will be divided into sections dealing with 
particular branches of this subject, which may be taken sepa- 
rately. The two amateur clubs, for sketching and for arts and 
crafts will be continued, with an opportunity for last year’s 
members to go on with new activities. All adult members, 
whether or not they have any experience or skill along these 
lines, are invited to come and enjoy experimenting with these 
various techniques. THOMAS MUNRO 


WATER COLORS MADE BY THE 
“THEOREM METHOD” AND DRAWINGS 


During the preceding season there came as a gift to the Museum 
an interesting set of pencil and water color drawings made about 
1840 in Bennington, Vermont, by a gentlewoman named Mary 
Altha Nims. There are in all twenty-five pieces, small in size, 
worked out in minute fashion and with much skill and delicacy. 
A type not heretofore represented in the collection, they belong 
to a time in the history of American art known chiefly through 
portraits painted with conscious dependence upon European 
tradition. Mrs. Nims was the aunt of the donor, R. S. Bayham, 
formerly organist of Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, to whom the 
drawings had been given. He was therefore able to supply their 
history and to authenticate their date and provenience. The 
fact that five of the drawings are signed makes them of addi- 
tional interest. 
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When Mary Nims was a girl, young women of refinement 
received their final education at ladies’ seminaries. In the school 
curriculum “‘among the ‘extras’ were such appealing arts as fancy 
work, plain sewing, drawing, watercolor painting, painting on 
glass and velvet, and waxwork. The students were taught to 
copy prints, paint flowers and foliage after patterns, and to 
paint imaginative pictures which were called ‘fancy pieces.’”* 
That Mary Nims had been learning these arts can be inferred 
from a note found on the wrapper in which her drawings were 
brought to the Museum: “Mezzo Tint Pictures by Mary A. 
Nims. Known now as ‘The Lost Art.’” The donor describes 
these as having been made over ninety years ago and as having 
been done with “theorems.” 

The term mezzotint as used above applied to drawings whose 
surface quality was like that of mezzotint engravings. Some of 
these drawings and water colors were made with theorems, a 
kind of stencil produced by placing a design on transparent 
paper and cutting out the pattern. These stencils were often 
used as designs for velvet painting, an art which reached the 
colonies during the latter half of the eighteenth century, though 
it did not attain its full popularity until between the years 
1800 and 1840. In most cases, the subjects of velvet painting 
were derived from engravings or lithographs, notably those by 
Currier and Ives. It is seldom, however, that the actual scenes 
of these paintings can be matched with specific prints, a fact 
which suggests that the creators as a rule interpreted the en- 
gravings freely. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
art of embroidery declined in popularity and painting, especially 
velvet painting, usurped its place in the esteem of genteel young 
ladies. Painting as done by these young women “was known 
variously as mezzotint, Oriental tinting or Chinese painting, 
velvet painting, and theorem painting. But whatever the name, 
the process remained virtually constant and essentially 
mechanical.””” 

In 1932 there was held at the Museum of Modern Art an 
exhibition called “American Folk Art—The Art of the Common 
Man in America, 1750-1900.” The exhibition synthesized a 


1 Holger Cahill, “American Folk Art,” Preface, Catalogue of the Exhibition of American Folk 
Art, The Art of the Common Man in America, 1750-1900 (The Museum of Modern Art, 
1932), p- II. 

2 Louise Karr, “Paintings on Velvet,” Antiques, Vol. XX, p. 162. 
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number of previous exhibits of material of this type and time, 
both painting and sculpture. The relation of American folk art 
to craftwork is well set forth in the catalogue of the exhibition, 
and among the material illustrated was some akin to the recent 
Museum accessions. This so-called folk art is marked by sim- 
plicity and practicality. Oil painting was done, in many cases, 
by the cabinet maker, sign or carriage painter. Sculpture was 
often the work of the maker of figure heads for ships or the 
carver of such advertisements of trade as the cigar store Indian. 
George Hepplewhite aptly described this sort of art as a “trying 
to ‘blend the useful with the agreeable.’”’* The difference be- 
tween this art tradition and that of Europe is as great as is the 
divergence between the attitudes of amateur and professional. 
The creators of much of this work were handy at a number of 
trades; nor did they pretend to be in any way professional artists. 

The thirteen Museum drawings, two of which are illustrated, 
are done with a pencil having a sharp, hard point, the line being 
very thin and the shading being worked over with meticulous 
care. In the pencil drawings all the values, even the deepest, 
are a glossy gray throughout. Especially well exemplified in 
“A Gothic Church by Moonlight,” and “Ruins by Moonlight,” 
this method of portraying light and shade is the characteristic 
feature of the lot and has been adopted by certain present-day 
artists. In their hands the technique has been greatly amplified. 

The subject matter of Mary Nims’s work is highly romantic 
and often local—“The Gateway of Mount Auburn, near 
Boston,” a neo-Egyptian pylon of New England granite, “The 
Lonely Tower,” and the “Buffalo Light House,” and so forth. 
The “Tomb of Messina,” ‘“‘Chillon Castle,” and “Ruins” are in 
the literary vein of the period; and upon the back of “Harbor 
Scene” are five four-lined stanzas signed Mary, of which the 
following is an example: 


Oft in my fancy thy form have I seen, 

As we bade to each other a last sad adieu; 

Fond memory still lingers where’er we have been, 
And recalls every pleasant and sweet interview. 


Nowhere is the technique in any way accomplished, though 
there is a certain uniform finish, and the drawings give evidence 
that the artist had a real proficiency within narrow limits. In 


1 Holger Cahill, op. cit., p. 5. 
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some of the drawings the line is free and sketchy. On the other 
hand, those picturing the monuments could easily serve as 
careful designs for actual lithographic illustration. Most of 
these drawings have so much of the sheen of the lithograph that 
they may well have been copied from them. 

There are twelve water colors. One is done in pencil, with 
only slight indications of color; the others are completely colored 
and are frankly derived from treatises on natural history and 
botany, the subjects being flowers, butterflies, shells, seaweed, 
and fruit. They are drawn as text illustrations. There is no 
attempt at composition; the object is placed against a white 
background for purposes of study, with accurate rendering of 
detail. The colors are soft and bright, and presumably are 
correctly rendered from nature. That they were all made upon 
the same kind of stiff, smooth cardboard with an embossed 
trade-mark suggests that they were probably done at about the 
same period. They should be judged by their individual charm 
and from the aspect of decorative art rather than upon the 
broader basis of criticism applied to modern water colors. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 


THE EXHIBITION SCHEDULE 


In the lecture leaflet published by the Museum each fall there 
has been placed this season a tentative schedule of exhibitions 
for the year. This list serves as an outline of the plan of the year. 
In the month of October there will be three exhibitions which 
are composed almost entirely of material from the Museum 
collection. 

In Gallery IX will be shown a comprehensive group of 
Peruvian art, the art of the North American Indian, and 
African art principally from the Congo region. The Peruvian 
section consists mainly of Peruvian textiles, especially notable 
for their design, color, and technique, with the addition of an 
interesting assemblage of Peruvian pottery. The section devoted 
to African art comprises, mainly, pieces of sculpture, the various 
types of utensils used by the tribes, and weaving. The most 
comprehensive part of the Exhibition is that representing the 
art of the North American Indian: examples of fine beadwork, 


pottery, paintings, and baskets from the William A. Price 
Collection. 
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In Gallery X is a selection of Japanese prints also belonging 
to the Museum. Although various men are represented, the 
emphasis is on Harunobu, Utamaro, Hokusai, and Hiroshige. 

In Gallery XI, drawn from the files of the Print Room, is an 
assortment of etchings, lithographs, and drawings, dealing very 
largely with humorous incidents in everyday life. Of especial 
interest is a first proof by George Cruikshank, “Worship of 
Bacchus,” the gift of Mrs. Coburn Haskell, as well as a number 
of lithographs by George W. Bellows, lent by Leonard C. 
Hanna, Jr. No attempt has been made to correlate the prints 
other than to keep those of humorous content and caricature 
together wherever possible. 

These exhibitions will be on view throughout the month. 


CONCERT COURSE 


The Department of Musical Arts is happy to announce that the 
Museum of Art is this year acting as sponsor for the Concert 
Course managed by Mrs. Emil Brudno and so ably instituted 
by her last season. The artists for the course are Rachmaninoff, 
the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, Heifetz, Melchior and Olszewska, 
Friedman and Feuermann. For tickets and information, call 
Korner and Wood, CHerry 5805. 


ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for July, 1934, 
the following names have been added to the Membership lists: 
LIFE 

Stickle, Mrs. Rollin 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Callaghan, William D. 
Patchin, Dr. Erle M. 


ANNUAL 


Bannon, John A. 
Berkowitz, Ben B. 
Cremer, John D., Jr. 
Dolwick, William A. 
Erb, Leo E 


Goldenbogen, Mrs. Ellen M. 


Grimes, Stella 
Lodzeski, Mrs. Stephen 


MacCreary, Marjorie 
Myers, Louis L. 
Pallister, Mrs. Darthula 
Proud, Dorothy M. 


Roberts, Mrs. George M. 


Rypsam, Russell F. 
Sawyer, Julia W. 
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Siebold, Mrs. Dorothy S. 
Solomon, Albert 

Spang, Mrs. Albert 
Toma, Helen 

Waring, Ella N. 
Wesemeyer, Richard 
Whitney, Mrs. C. W. 
Wilson, Mrs. E. Wallace 
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Foundation Benefactor....... © 59 
Fellow in Perpetuity......... 35424 
ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—GIFTS 
BOOKS SOURCE 
Armitage, Merle. Warren Newcombe; The Lithographs of Richard Day. 
Louis Danz 


Iraq Excavations of The Oriental Institute, 1932-33. ORtENTAL INSTITUTE 
Catalogue of Bronzes in the Collection of Baron Sumitomo; Catalogue of 
an Exhibition of Chinese and Corean Works of Art. SaDAJIRO YAMANAKA 
PAMPHLETS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 
Baltimore Museum of Art. Exhibition of Whistleriana. 
ADELYN DouME BREESKIN 
Art Journal, 15 numbers. Howarp CRAMER 
6 sales catalogues. YAMANAKA & Co. 


CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER, 1934 


Wednesday 3. 11.00 a.m. Radio Talk, WGAR. Puritan Days in Boston, by 
to Daisy Weld Warner. First in a series being pre- 
11.15 a.m. sented under the auspices of the Chapters of 
Greater Cleveland of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Sunday 7. §.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Wednesday 10. 11.00 a.m. Radio Talk, WGAR. Columbus Day, by Daisy 
Weld Warner. 


8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Gunther Ramin, Organist, St. 
Thomas’ Church, Leipzig, Germany. 


Sunday 14. §.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Wednesday 17. 11.00 a. m. Radio Talk, WGAR. Homes of Colonial Days, by 
Daisy Weld Warner. 


Saturday 20. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Marionette Circus, by Fran- 
still Marionettes. 


Sunday 21. §.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Wednesday 24. 11.00 a.m. Radio Talk, WGAR. Furniture of Colonial Days, 
by Daisy Weld Warner. 
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Saturday 27. 2.00p.m. 


Sunday 28. 5.15 p.m. 
Wednesday 31. 11.00 a. m. 


Mondays 4.00 p. m. 


Wednesdays 5.00p.m. 


to 6.00 p. m. 


8.00 p. m. 
to 9.30 p. m. 


Thursdays 10,00 a. m. 


3.00 p. m. 

Fridays 11.00 a.m. 
3-00 p. m. 

4.00 p. m. 

Saturdays 10.00 a. m. 


and 11.00 a.m. 


Saturday Mornings 


Gallery IX . 
Gallery X . 
Gallery XI. 


Children’s Museum . 


Textile Study Room 


For Young People. Halloween Stories, by Helen 
Winslow. 


Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Radio Talk, WGAR. Household Arts of Colonial 
Days, by Daisy Weld Warner. 


REGULAR EVENTS 
Art of the Renaissance in Italy, by Charles B. 
Martin (begins October 1). 


Baroque Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, 
by Charles B. Martin. 


Amateur Arts and Crafts Club, by Kalman 
Kubinyi. Amateur Sketch Club, by Lowell M. 
Lee. (These courses begin October 3). 

A Survey of Art History, by Lowell M. Lee. 
The Appreciation of Music, by Arthur W 
Quimby (begins October 4). 

Oriental Art, by Margaret Fairbanks. 

Medieval Art in Europe, by Margaret Fairbanks. 
Recent Painting, Drawing, and Sculpture, by 
Milton S. Fox. (These courses begin October 5). 


The Early American Home, by I. T. Frary and 
other members of the Museum staff (begins 
October 20). 


Classes for Members’ Children (begin October 20), 
and for Non-Members’ Children (throughout the 
year). 


EXHIBITIONS 


- American Indian, Negro, and Primitive Art. 
. Japanese Prints. 


. Humor in Prints. (These exhibitions will continue 


through October 28). 


. Cuban Dolls. 


. Embroideries from the Greek Islands, Turkey, 


and Morocco. 
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A GOTHIC CHURCH BY MOONLIGHT 
Pencil Drawing 
Mary Altha Nims, American, 1817-1907 
Gift of R. S. Bayham, 1934 


THE LONELY TOWER 
Pencil Drawing 
Mary Altha Nims, American, 1817-1907 
Gift of R. S. Bayham, 1934 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
JoHN LoNG SEVERANCE 
WILL1AM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
JouHN HunTINGTON 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
Haroip T. CLarkK G. MATHER 
RALPH M. CoE CHARLES L. MuRFEY 
Henry G. DALTON FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp B. GREENE Joun L. SEVERANCE 
LrEonarp C. HANNA, JR. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
Henry G. DALTON Epwarb B. GREENE 
Joxun H. Horp FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMs, Chairman 


Henry G. DALTON Joxun H. Horp 
Lronarp C. HANNA, JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


The President and the Director, ex offciis 
RALPH M. CoE Epwarp B. GREENE 
Lronarp C. HANNA, JR. G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
WINFRED G. LEUTNER 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BoLe 
CHARLES T. BRooKs 
E. S. BurKE, Jr. 
WILLARD M. 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT 
Pavut L. 
FRANK H. GINN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON 


Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
Davip S. INGALLS 
Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
ALFRED KELLEY 
Mrs. T. KING 
Woops KING 
Amos B. MCNAIRY 
LAURENCE H. NorTON 
SALMON P. HALLE KENYON V. PAINTER 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. FRANcIS F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN AMBROSE SWASEY 
Mrs. Winpsor T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director 
Editorial Assistant 
European Representative HaroL_p W. Parsons 
Cashier 


Ciara E. GAETJENS 
Sttvia A. WUNDERLICH 


Wa ter A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder MinntE H. BREDBECK 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership 
Assistant at Sales Desk 
Printer and Photographer 
Superintendent of Buildings 


EpItH Burrous 
Fiora E. Harp 
Epp A. RUGGLES 
Joun W. McCaBe 


ADMISSION 
fe 
Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 


ry holidays. Friday evening is free from 
10 during the lecture season. 


On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
— to all except members, meres of com- 


a tickets, and children of school age. 
losed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 
LIBRARY 
=e wpe pene library of works on art, with cur- 
ines, is on the ground floor. 

ody y 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Ho.ttis 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LovuIsE BURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. Prassg 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. RAMUS 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 

Curator of Education THomas Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration Louis— M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary IpA LEE ROGERS 
Assistants: Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Ramus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 

Extension Work: Mrs. RUGGLES, Mr. ALVAREZ. 

Librarian, NELL G. SILL. Assistants: MissTHWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, Miss VAN DER VEER, MISS 
Hawtey, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 


friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
. Orders by mail are invited 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Fellows in contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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